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HAUSA AND THE LATE CANON 
C. H. ROBINSON (1861-1925) 


TowaRDs the end of 1891, at a time, it must be remembered, 
when Sir Frederick Lugard had not yet appeared in West 
Africa to take over Northern Nigeria from the Royal Niger 
Company and lay, well and truly, the foundations of the 
country’s prosperity, an association was formed in London, 
calling itself the Hausa Association, with the object of pro- 
moting the “interests of the Hausas.” The immediate cause 
of the founding of this short-lived Association was to com- 
memorate and carry on the work of the Rev. J. A. Robinson 
(brother of Canon Robinson), who, as a C.M.S. Missionary, had 
died at Lokoja whilst attempting to get into touch with the 
Hausas. Unable to obtain others for the work, the committee 
of the Association asked Canon Robinson, who had just 
returned from Armenia, where he had been in order to report 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the condition of the 
Armenian Church, to act as their representative and to study 
Hausa. The following passage is from Nigeria, our latest 
Protectorate (1900), p. 132: 

“ Leaving England in April 1893, I went in the first instance 
to Tripoli, partly in order to gain some preliminary knowledge 
of the language from the many Hausa natives who are to be 
found . . . on the north coast, partly . . . to avoid the... 
Niger Delta, and approach the Hausa country from the north. 
. .. After spending nearly a year I abandoned the latter 
attempt, and decided to go via the river Niger. . . . I went 
up the Niger and for about a hundred miles up the river Binue”’ » 
[to Loko, September 14th, 1894], “and after a long walk 
through forest land, of four months’ duration, reached Kano. 
We spent three months in Kano, and shorter periods in various 
other towns, and eventually returned by a different route, 
striking the Niger a little above Egga ” [May 31st, 1895]. 

Canon Robinson thus spent eight and a half months in 


10 Vol, 26 
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Northern Nigeria, of which, of course, only about six could 
have been in Hausaland proper. On this point Mischlich, 
author of Wörterbuch der Hausasprache (1906), says (p. xv): 
“Robinson has not faced the task [of penetrating below the 
surface of the language] too well. . . . For more fundamental 
research a longer residence in Africa is an undoubted necessity.” 

As a result of this expedition Canon Robinson was able to 
publish : 


(1) Specimens of Hausa Literature (1896). 

(2) Hausa Grammar (1897: 2nd ed., 1905; 3rd ed., 1910; 
4th ed., 1914; 5th ed., 1925). 

(3) Dictionary of the Hausa Language (1899: 2nd ed., 1906; 
3rd ed., 1913; 4th ed., 1925). 


Before going on to discuss these books in order, there are 
four important considerations to be dealt with. In the first 
place it is to be noted that in 1902 Canon Robinson (he became 
Honorary Canon of Ripon in 1897) was made Editorial Secretary 
to the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which 
work, of course, occupied most of his time, though in addition 
his facile pen found time to write numerous books on religious 
and missionary subjects. The point, which I presume I may 
make without further elaboration, is that Canon Robinson was 
obviously handicapped in keeping abreast of the advance in our 
knowledge of the Hausa language—in fact it would seem he did 
not endeavour to do so, for in a letter to me, written just after 
the publication of the Dictionary last year, he naively confessed 
he had never seen Dr. Klingenheben’s review of my Grammar 
in the Zeitschrift für Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Band XIV, that 
he had never heard of the article I wrote for this JOURNAL in 
1920, and that he was unaware of the existence of a criticism 
of Miller’s Hausa Notes I made for West Africa in 1923. 

The second point is that the fundamental investigations into 
the Hausa language had already been made, and made very 
well indeed, by Schén. The following extract is from the 
Prefatory Remarks to his Grammar of the Hausa Language 
(1862), p. vi: 

“ In the year 1840 I was requested by the Church Missionary 
Society to accompany the Niger Expedition. I addressed 
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myself to the study of the Ibo and Hausa languages. I soon 
discovered that the latter was of more importance than the 
former, and published the results of my inquiries [A Vocabulary 
of the Hausa Language, with Grammatical Elements, London, 
1843]. On my returning to Sierra Leone in the spring of the 
same year, I was requested to pursue the study of the Hausa, 
and to prepare translations of portions of the Scripture into it. 
Three Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles were translated, 
and materials collected for a Grammar and Dictionary... . 
In the spring of 1847 I was obliged to return to Europe through 
ill health... . 

“On presenting the results of my labours to the Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, I confess I was not a little 
disappointed at its decision, ‘that . . . the translations were 
not required for Sierra Leone, and there was no prospect of 
commencing a Mission in the interior. . . .’ Consequently, all 
was put aside... until the year 1856, when .. . I learnt 
that Dr. Barth had brought to London with him two Hausa 
lads . . . both of whom were placed under my care.” 

There followed a Dictionary of the Hausa Language (1876) 
with an Appendix (1888), and also a collection of stories, 
Magana Hausa. 

The third point is that Canon Robinson went out of his way 
to belittle Schén’s works. In his new Grammar he does not 
even mention Schén’s Grammar, though he must have based 
practically all his own work upon it: in fact there is nothing 
in Robinson which is not in Schön (except para. 1, of which 
more hereafter) ; and personally I have no hesitation whatever 
in saying that Schön’s is by far the better book: and, had 
Canon Robinson revised the spelling of it, and omitted a 
few wrong conjectures, that Grammar would have provided 
beginners with a far better insight into the language, and given 
future investigators a much surer foundation to build upon, 
than his own has done.! 


1 It may seem ungracious to depreciate the work of a writer recently 
deceased, but the interests of truth and accurate scholarship (since the 
books in question appear to be very generally received as authoritative) 
must prevail over any merely personal considerations, and Captain Taylor’s 
criticisms would have been quite as forcibly expressed, if not more so, had oppor- 
tunity offered for their publication during Canon Robinson’s lifetime.—ED. 
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This is what he says of the Magana Hausa in the Biblio- 
graphy to his Specimens of Hausa Literature: “ Some Hausa 
stories taken down by dictation from a Bornuese native who 
had learnt Hausa,’’ whereas he knew perfectly well, or should 
have done, had he read Schon’s Prefatory Remarks, that there 
were two boys (as related above), Abbega and Dorugu, of 
whom Abbega spoke Hausa like a foreigner, being a Margi by 
birth, whilst Dorugu was a “ real Hausa, speaking the language 
fluently and beautifully.” The following extract is from Canon 
Robinson’s Preface to the 3rd edition of his Dictionary, and a 
comparison of it with Schén’s own account as given above 
leaves one with the indelible impression that it was Robinson’s 
deliberate intention to derogate from the praise which was due 
to Schén’s Dictionary. 

“The next vocabulary [sic] deserving of notice, and one 
which was a great advance upon its predecessors, was published 
by Dr. J. F. Schön, a missionary of the C.M.S., in 1876. ... 
Dr. Schön may justly be regarded as the pioneer of Hausa 
study. He learnt the language from some freed slaves in 
Sierra Leone, and afterwards took part in the Government 
expedition which ascended the R. Niger in 1841. Unfortu- 
nately he was never able to penetrate into the Hausa country ; 
and, as he afterwards spoke of himself as having reduced to 
writing a hitherto unwritten language, he was apparently 
unaware at the time when he wrote that the Hausas possessed 
any kind of literature, or that they had long before adopted, 
with some modifications, a form of the Arabic alphabet 
as their own. Another difficulty under which Dr. Schön 
laboured was his lack of acquaintance with the Arabic 
language.” 

Had Canon Robinson been anything of an Arabic scholar him- 
self, he would never have made such singularly unscholarly re- 
marks as to suggest that nawa, ‘‘how many,” was derived from 
the Arabic nahwa, “according to ” (as in the third edition), or 
that sanji, as in ba ni da sanji, ‘I have no change,” is derived 
from the Arabic (as in the last edition). If Arabic forms must 
be given, surely the past participle, mw’ allamu, should have been 
given as the source of the Hausa malam, and not the verbal 
form ’allama ; and it would have been a psychological aid 
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to the beginner if under mujaddad: he had been told that the 
Arabic word given meant “ new.” 

The fourth point is, of course, a reiteration of the fact that 
Canon Robinson only spent some eight and a half months 
in Northern Nigeria, never having visited the country again 
after 1894. 

Proceeding to a detailed investigation of Canon Robinson’s 
work it will be natural to commence with the Specimens. 
Beginning with the Introduction (reproduced with a few 
alterations, as the Preface to the fourth edition of the Grammar), 
one can pardon the author for the exaggerated figures in the 
following extract: “ Hausaland is supposed to contain a 
population of about twenty-five millions, fifteen millions of 
whom are believed to speak the Hausa language ” ; for, at the 
time when he wrote, our knowledge of the country was most 
meagre. The latest figures (from Meek’s book, Northern 
Nigeria) are 3,343,944 Hausas out of 9,998,314 inhabitants. 
But a critic must in fairness to his readers take him to task 
for making a statement so lacking in historical perspective as 
this: “ The day will probably come when four languages, and 
four only, will dominate the entire continent of Africa. These 
will be English, Arabic, Swahili and Hausa. English will be 
the language of the south, Arabic of the north, whilst Hausa 
and Swahili will be the languages of western and eastern tropical 
Africa ”; especially as Canon Robinson has so often been 
quoted as an authority on Nigeria in general and on the Hausas 
in particular; for example, on p. 12 of “ The Useful Plants of 
Nigeria,” Part I (Kew Bulletin), 1908. 

But surely only an untrained mind and ill-balanced judgment 
could say that the language of a people forming only a third of 
the inhabitants of a country whose area is well under a fortieth 
of the area of Africa could predominate over a quarter of Africa. 
Leaving out of account the remaining fifteen millions in the 
Southern Provinces of Nigeria, there are a population of some 
eleven millions in French West Africa, and another nine millions 
in French Equatorial Africa, with twelve millions in the Belgian 
Congo : comment would be superfluous ! 

A little further on (p. xiii) he gives a few remarks on the 
grammatical structure of Hausa, and amongst them is: “ The 
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noun agent in Hausa is formed in a manner closely resembling 
the Arabic, viz. by prefixing ma or mat to a verb, substantive 
or adjective. Thus gudu is ‘to run’; maigudu, ‘a fugitive’; 
gidda, “a house’; mazgidda, ‘ the owner of a house’; girima, 
‘great’; maigirima, ‘a person who is great.’ The plural 
of such words is formed by changing maz into masu, thus 
masugudu, ` fugitives’ ’’—which shows not only a complete 
inability to grasp fundamental facts of the language, but also 
a perverse refusal to profit by Schén’s Grammar (pp. 9 and 33). 

In the first place, ma can only be prefixed to verbs, and in the 
second, mai can only be added to substantives (including verbal 
nouns and disjunctive pronouns). Gudu is an unfortunate 
example to take because the verb is slightly defective; but 
mai-gudu is literally the “ owner of running,” and may mean 
(1) one who is fleet of foot, or (2) one in the act of running, 
whereas fugitive (one who has run away) is gudajje. How can 
“owner of the house ” possibly be a noun agent? In English 
“ owner ” is itself the noun agent, and as gtda means a “ com- 
pound,” the author merely stultifies himself by representing 
mat to be “the noun agent ”? : in reality mai is merely an 
enclitic showing possession. Again, givma is not an adjective, 
“ great,” but a noun, “ greatness,” so that mat-girma is literally 
“ the one with greatness.” All of which shows that the author 
had not succeeded in grasping the fundamental principles of 
the genius of the language. 

On p. xv he gives “a table of the Hausa letters arranged 
in the order of the Arabic alphabet.” Of @ he says it is a 
“ hard ch, as in Scotch loch,” and this fiction—for the sound 
does not exist in Hausa—is still carried on in the Grammar 
(p. 127, where a footnote refers the reader to pp. 7, 8, though 
on those pages there is no mention of the sound !). Of 5 
(written in Hausa 45) he here says it has the sound of the 
English k and is pronounced the same as J. In the Grammar 
he has revised this, and on p. 128 describes it in pseudo- and 
self-contradictory technical terms as a “‘ subpalatal-guttural 
k,” which on p. 7 is elaborated thus “ a sub-palatal-guttural 
k. The Hausa term for it is kam mat-ruwa, i.e. the watery 
k: it is so called because the person pronouncing this k puts 
his mouth into such a position that he appears to be shooting 
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out water from the throat.” !! Though he acknowledges in 
the third edition of the Dictionary (the first after the appearance 
of the German Hausa Dictionary) the help he had derived from 
a study of Mischlich’s Wörterbuch der Hausasprache, it would 
seem that he never troubled to read the introduction: cer- 
tainly he did not profit by it, for Robinson still persisted in 
calling it the watery k, though Mischlich had pointed out, 
quite correctly, that the mai-ruwa only meant “ with the dot,” 
and noticed there were two other letters, = and o$, which 
were also called mai-ruwa. This, in the case of V3, I might add, 
is to distinguish between when that letter is without a dot, 
then called kafwau, and when it has a dot, then called kau 
mai-ruwa, whilst ha mai-ruwa, o, is thus distinguished in name 
from ha karami, ~: and similarly shu mat-ruwa, u$, from sin, 
w. In parenthesis, should the student be curious and look 
up mat-ruwa in the third edition (where it is to be found under 
yua) he will only find this meaning: “ a Maxim gun (so called 
because it shoots continuously).”’ ! ! | 

As an example of his early lack of ability to transliterate 
and translate the Hausa script, the first two lines of the first 
poem will suffice. 


“ Bismi na fara da yerdan maisama ka yi taimako a garéni 

zan tabba kokari 
Zanchen kiyama babu maikara nata saiko ka che ka yi 
gorgodonka na kokari.”’ 

“ In the name of (Him who is) the beginning (of all things), 
and with the approval of Him who dwells in heaven, 
send help unto me, (so) will I endeavour to make an 
attempt. 

Our talk shall be judgment, whereof it is impossible to 
speak fully: nevertheless thou sayest, make what 
attempt thou canst.” 


The correct versions are: 


“ Bismi: na fara da yardan Mai-sama. 
Ka yi taimako a garéni: zan taba kokari. 
Zanchen kiyama, babu mai-kara [sic] nata : 
Sai kō ka ché, Ka yi gorgodonka na kokari.” 
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“ Bismi: I begin with the approval of the Heavenly One. 
Help me, and I will make an endeavour. 
As to the subject of the last day, no one can deal with it 
exhaustively : 
So that you must say, Do all you possibly can.” 


Turning to the last (fifth) edition of the Grammar, the Preface 
invites criticism : 

“In this edition of the Hausa Grammar I have inserted 
some specimens of Letters written by Hausa [sic] in their own 
script. In one or two cases the wniter is not a highly educated 
man and his writing is sometimes obscure, or ungrammatical. 
As the reading of Hausa Letters is required from candidates 
for the higher Government certificate [sic], I have thought it 
worth while to provide these, not as illustrations of the most 
correct style of writing, but as specimens of ordinary everyday 
correspondence.” 

Not only are these “ one or two ” not typical of everyday 
correspondence, being, in fact, the work of obviously self- 
taught “ boys ” serving Europeans, which should never have 
been given as examples of Hausa, any more than a drummer 
boy’s letter, or those of a Derbyshire miner, should be given 
as specimens of ordinary English correspondence; but surely 
it was a duty obligatory upon the author to point out those 
which are ungrammatical and in what way they are obscure. 
So far from doing this, Canon Robinson merely exhibited once 
again—and that after over thirty years’ acquaintance with the 
Hausa language—his own incapacity to transliterate them or to 
translate them; and to me it is simply amazing that any 
author should have the effrontery to publish such stuff in a 
fifth edition of a work which should have been an example of 
finis coronat opus, but is, in fact, the very reverse. 

This is the first letter he gives : 

“ Zuwa ga majur Burdon rizdint, gaisuwa maiyawa da girma 
da girmamawa, bayan gaisuwa tanbaiwa da ka isa da tanbaya 
lafiyaka da lafiya mutaninka : in ka tanbayi lafiyamu, mu 
kau lafia, mu ke da mu da mutanenmu, babu wada ya mutu 
shikin wadanda ka sani: waga gaisuwa daga sarkin musulmi 
Altahiru musulmi Ali Baba, wa alsalam.”’ 


2 
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Translation 


tt 


(A letter) to Major Burdon the Resident, salutations many 
and great and very great, and after these salutations an inquiry 
concerning your arrival and an inquiry concerning your health 
and the health of your men : if you inquire concerning our 
health, we are well, both we and our men, not one has died 
amongst those whom you know: this salutation is from the 
king of the Musalmans [stc], Altahiru the king of the Musalmans, 
Ali Baba. Peace be to you.” 
The comments I would make are : 


(1) There are three words which the student will not find 
either in the accompanying vocabulary or in Canon Robinson’s 
Dictionary : 


(a) Tanbaiwa, nor would he find a form tambaiwa. 

(b) Wada, which equals wanda: the obvious deduction is 
that the letter was written by a Hausa-speaking Fulani, 
for it is the Fulani custom to leave out the nasal in 
such words. [N.B. The wada in my transliteration = 
yada. | 

(c) Shikin, where the Ajami letter sh is the old Fulani way 
of writing the sound ch. 


(2) It is an unpardonable error on the part of an author to 
leave out such an essential word as “son of,” both in the 
transliteration and in the translation. 

(3) The Emir’s father would have turned in his grave to have 
been called Ali Baba (so connotative of the Forty Thieves !). The 
scribe used the Fulani form Aliyu (Hausa Ali), and his second 
name was Babba, t.e. the Great, or here Elder, because he 
was the elder of twin brothers, his brother being Aliyu Karami 
= the Younger, sixth Emir of Sokoto. 

(4) I have understood from my earliest days that no trans- 
lation is worthy of the name unless it is couched in good 
English. 


I now give the correct transliteration and the English : 


“ Zuwa ga Méjur Burdon Rizdint, gaisuwa mai-yawa da 
girma da girmamawa. Bayan gaisuwa tambaya wada ka 
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isa, da tambaya lafiyakka da lafiyya mutanenka. In ka 
tambayi lafiyammu, mu kau, lafiya mu kē, da mū da muta- 
nemmu: babu wanda ya mutu chikin wadanda ka sani. 
Wagga gaisuwa daga Sarkin Musulmi Attahiru dan Sarkin 
Musulmi Aliyu Babba. Wa’s-salam.”’ 

“ To Major Burdon, Resident : profuse greetings and great- 
ness and honour. After the salutation an inquiry as to your 
arrival, and also as to your health and that of your people. 
Should you inquire concerning us, we indeed are quite well, 
both we and our people: no one of us of your acquaintance 
has died. This salutation is from the [13th] Commander of the 
Faithful, Attahiru son of the [4th] Commander of the Faithful, 
Aliyu Babba. This with Peace.” 

As to the grammatical exposition, a criticism of the opening 
paragraph—quoted below—will provide a sample of the value 
which can be allotted to the rest of the book. 


CHAPTER I 


“1. The article in Hausa, N, which is apparently a con- 
traction of NAN, is sometimes used as though it were a definite 
article. Thus a man who had been told that a woman was 
waiting to see him, on looking for her and failing to see her, 
would say INA MACHEN? where is the woman? INA MATAR? 
where is the wife? ” 

It will be noticed that no meaning is given to nan: so that 
the beginner is left to imagine that perhaps nan = the: and 
it is typical of the author that this nan does not even appear 
again in the chapter. Of the two examples given, the first 
contains two n’s and the second one n; but since the author 
says that n is used as a definite article, it is logical to suppose 
that the n of ina is the one meant; for the author gives the 
student no reason to think that the r of matar is the feminine 
form of n: especially so as the two (badly chosen) examples 
are both feminine: and, it can be noted, there are no other 
examples in this chapter of this usage. And this lack of 
perspicuity unfortunately permeates the whole book. 

Of the new edition of the Dictionary it is difficult to speak 
good or bad. That Canon Robinson did good work in his 
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day is only faint praise: that he should have crowned that 
work by an edition so abounding in errors is but light criticism. 

It is high time that merely laudatory Press notices of books 
on African subjects should give way to well-informed reviews, 
and though Canon Robinson probably was not responsible for 
the extracts which appear on the wrapper, yet he must share 
the opprobrium which they give rise to. Here are two: 
‘Canon Robinson is to be congratulated on setting the Hausa 
language on a definite basis,’ and “ Mr. Robinson’s work . . . 
from a scholarly point of view is of the highest utility.” Beyond 
putting the question how a single man—unless he be a creator 
of an artificial language like Esperanto or Ido—could possibly 
set a language upon a basis, I will not quibble over the exag- 
gerated phraseology, and will be content with emphasising 
these two facts: (1) that it is Schön, and not Robinson, who 
deserves the credit for the basal work on the Hausa language, 
and (2) that, as the author tells us in the Preface to the fourth 
edition, it was “ necessary to rewrite the whole of the Hausa- 
English volume in order to include the 3,000 or 4,000 additional 
entries which have become available during the past ten years.” 

Once more, Canon Robinson’s preliminary remarks provide 
fair game to hunt and add to the spoil. Looking again into 
the question of figures, we find there are on an average less 
than 20 entries per page, and as there are only 49 extra pages 
in this edition, there cannot possibly be more than about 
1,000 additional entries. If by “ entries” Canon Robinson 
wishes us to understand “ alterations,’ then, assuming that 
there were 420 X 20 = 8,520 entries in the third edition, and 
that each entry has been altered twice, which is a low computa- 
tion, then there must have been at least 20,000 alterations; 
yet when we test the Dictionary—costing 30s. be it noted— 
for such common words as saddle-cloth, jalala, sash, janjemz, 
soap, sabulu, an alkali’s assessors, mufutat, pulpit, mumbari, we 
find it does not satisfy our need. Sins of omission are bad 
enough, but when he finds such glaring errors, of which the 
following are only a small sample, the critic can hardly refrain 
from impugning the value of the whole book. 

Farin wata is not “ new moon,” but the “ light of the (full) 
moon ”; gurgu is not an adjective meaning “ halt, lame... 
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without legs,” but is a noun meaning “ a man who is lame ” : 
tankade is not “ to winnow’”’ (which means to separate the 
chaff from the grain), but “ to separate the fine meal from 
the coarse after grinding ” (the natives do this by tapping a 
fibre mat on which the meal has been placed). Under ¢azhz, 
of which the meaning given is “a large bag made of skin, a 
bundle,” whereas the correct meaning is “ one of the two leather 
bags thrown across a donkey’s back for carrying grain, etc.,”’ 
is the proverb, “ in kana awo auna ga maitaiki, if you want to 
measure out anything, go to the man who has the bag and 
measure; t.e. if you want anything, ask the owner for it, do 
not ask his servant.” But the true—and simple—meaning 
of the proverb is, “if you are going to buy corn, do so from the 
wholesaler,’ for mat-taiki implies that the corn merchant is 
on his way from the grower to the market, where the retail 
price would be considerably higher. A second meaning to 
kwanta (found under kwana) is given as “ to coagulate,” and 
the example which follows is hankalinsa ya kwanta, which the 
student will consequently take to mean literally, “ his senses 
coagulated,” whereas the author says it means “ he became 
reasonable’”’!! Waje, the outside, ought to have been dis- 
tinguished from waje, near, about; but for the author to make 
under A an entirely new entry, “ a waje, abroad, outside: see 
waje,” is too preposterous for words. 

These criticisms taken at random are quite sufficient to show 
that the author was writing about a language of which he had 
but a very superficial knowledge. The first edition of his 
Dictionary undoubtedly filled a great need: the last neither 
satisfied our present needs nor increased our knowledge of the 
language. The differences between the third and fourth 
editions may be summarised thus : 

(1) Incorporating Dr. Dalziel’s Hausa Botanical Dictionary, 
a work consisting of 107 pages, with an average of 12 
entries to a page, which equals some 1,284 entries, prac- 
tically accounting for the 1,000 additional entries referred to 
before. 

(2) Entering words which are corruptions of the English ; 
for example, asbiti for “ hospital ” and bariki for “ barrack ” 
(sic). In my article in this JOURNAL in 1920 I pointed out 
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that bariki is applied to (a) barracks proper, (b) a rest-house, 
and (c) a European settlement generally. 

(3) Adding a few derived verbs and past participles (e.g. 
natsatstsiya, with no meaning given !), which, since all are not 
added and since the rules are given in the Grammars, is so 
much wasted effort, especially so when they are already in 
under the main entry, as, for example, faffado. And how do the 
publishers reconcile this with their announcement of the book 
in the Times Literary Supplement, that the book had “ been 
thoroughly revised ” !! 

(4) Making use of my Grammar. One author naturally 
expects to make a modest use of the work of another, but he 
should always acknowledge the assistance he has received. 
I feel it is a duty to myself as an author, and to those students 
who read my books, to complain of Canon Robinson’s attitude, 
firstly for taking several extracts from my Grammar without 
any acknowledgment, and secondly for saying he “ obtained 
so little help from its perusal.” As regards the latter statement, 
a well-known lexicographer could hardly expect to get much 
help from an unknown grammarian, but one would have thought 
that any self-respecting author would have profited by my 
remarks in 1923 about his Dictionary: I then said that his 
Dictionary was insufficient for the Higher Standard Examina- 
tion: yet there are eight words (mai-abuchi, zaiyana, tsaga, 
pare, hallara, tsitststba, tumbatse, saili) in the second part of the 
Higher Standard Hausa paper reprinted in my Grammar 
(p. 102) which do not appear in the 1925 edition of Canon 
Robinson’s Dictionary. I might add that these words did 
not appear in my vocabulary, because it was already in type 
before the papers reached me. To me it is a not insignificant 
fact that of the two words I quoted in para. 192 of my Grammar, 
futo and nishatsi, only nishatsi appears in this fourth edition. 
I suggest that the reason was because Canon Robinson did not 
know the Hausa word for “ beer”; and so did not connect 
futo with fito, which latter spelling is nearer the sound that 
futo is: cf. dinke, which Robinson, despite the second extract 
below, put under dumke. 

As regards the obvious borrowings from my Grammar, two 
examples will suffice. This is what I wrote in 1923 : 
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“ If the ‘ban’ of our ‘ band’ 
is whispered and a pause 
made with the tongue in the 
N position, and then the D is 
forcibly whispered, a dotted 


“The Hausas prefer an N 
at the end of a syllable... 
but if a vowel follows, then 
N becomes M, e.g. shinge, pl. 
shimage.” 


D... will have been approxi- 
mately pronounced.”’ 


And this is what Canon Robinson published in 1925 : 


‘In pronouncing the Eng- 
lish word ‘ band,’ if a moment- 
ary pause be made after pro- 
nouncing ‘ ban ’ and the final 
‘d’ be forcibly emphasised, 
this final letter will resemble 
the sound of the Hausa [dot- 
ted] d.” 


“An n followed by a con- 
sonant may change to m 
before a vowel, e.g. shinge, pl. 
shimage.”’ 


There is one more point which I am constrained to refer to, 
and that is the word “ Fulani.” Canon Robinson made over 
forty references (of which only three are correct) to the Fulani 
language and people, and used the forms Fulani, Fillani and 
Fulah indiscriminately, so that the beginner might easily 
imagine the author was referring to three different languages. 
I would like to take advantage of this opportunity to ask 
Sir Harry Johnston to reconsider his opinion that “ this racial 
term ... is best rendered by Fula ” : for he is almost alone 
in holding that view. It is an established fact that the form 
Fulani is used : 


(a) Officially by the Government of Nigeria. 

(6) By us who write books on and in the language. 

(c) By us who work amongst the Fulani people and speak 
their language. 


No one, least of all myself, who have had full experience of 
the difficulties encountered in trying to learn two African 
languages, can fail to appreciate and commend the work Canon 
Robinson did on the Hausa language, but, as I said in the 
Preface to my Grammar, and, more fully, here, that good 
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work has been greatly handicapped by paucity of first- 
hand knowledge: indeed Canon Robinson’s position may well 
be summed up in the following extract from Woodhouselee’s 
Essays, on the principles of translation: “ It is but a small part 
of the genius and powers of a language which is to be learnt 
from dictionaries and grammars. There are innumerable 
niceties, not only of construction and of idiom, but even in the 
signification of words, which are discovered only by much read- 
ing and critical attention.” And judged by this standard 
Canon Robinson’s latest books on the Hausa language are 


vix Salts. 
F. W. TAYLOR. 
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